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EAST AND WEST 
IN THE 
WORLD REVOLUTION 


ACH time I write this Com- 
mentary the world economic 
revolution has made a new big jump 
towards its climax. It is, however, 
significant and almost unbelievable 
that the West does not yet recognise 
that what is happening is a world 
economic revolution, and that it is as 
inevitable as nighg and day. But the 
East does. 
Russia’s last thirty years make the 
meaning of current world events as 
clear as a pikestaff to Stalin and 
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Molotov. India, on the other hand, 
standing on the threshold of a new 
constructive era after enduring a 
century of ruthless Western exploita- 
tion, has been telling the world for 
many years through the media of 


Gandhi and Pandit Nehru what was | 


the significance of the world revolu- 
tion both for the East and the West. 

But the West has not heeded and 
has gone blindly forward in the belief 
that the © spiritually destructive 
economy it has built up during the 
last century and a half can continue 
ad infinitum. Even while Europe lies 
in chaos and ruins, and after five of 
the seven Great Powers have suffered 
revolution, bankruptcy, economic and 
‘spiritual collapse, Britain and the 
U.S.A. still cling to the belief that 
the old economy can survive. That is 
the supreme tragedy of our time. 

There is one touch of relief to this 
black picture. The British Labour 
Government has done two excellent 
things which may, perhaps, lead it 
towards the light later on. These are 
the relinquishing of power in India 
and the inauguration of a construc- 
tive agricultural policy at home. I 
am aware that the chief cause of 
these changes was sheer necessity, 
yet other Governments might not 
have made them, and I sometimes 
wonder if a deeper instinct is at work 
among certain politicians that is 
urging them towards a goal which as 
yet their misguided minds do not per- 
ceive. I hope it is so, but I do not 
rely on it. 


Necessity as Dictator 


S Western civilisation becomes 

_more and more enveloped in 
the crisis that.is developing, Great 
Britain, the second last of the seven 
Great Powers to keep her head above 
water, is being swirled along willy- 
nilly towards an end she is unable to 
see. She imagines that she is steer- 
ing a strong course towards a new El 
Dorado, confident that her 1939 
standard of living can be recovered 
and even raised by the economic 
policy of the Industrial Revolution. 
Yet all the while she is in the grip of 
a relentless Necessity that is, in fact, 
driving her towards the abyss. 

Only a few weeks ago the Govern- 
ment declared that it was not pre- 
pared to exempt agricultural workers 
from the operation of the Conscription 
Act. It has now exempted them. 
During the last two years it has 
allowed agricultural production to fall 
by twenty pertent. That loss is to 
be recovered in the next few years, 
as a first step in the direction of self- 
sufficiency. A few weeks ago our 
economy was well in hand: today we 
have more austerity, are organising 
for bigger export targets, are restor- 
ing the direction of labour, making 
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CIVIL LIBERTIES IN THE U.S.A. 


Effects of the fear of Communism 


From Maurice Cranston. 


New York. 


HE struggle for Civil Liberties here in the United States is 

meeting many reverses in spite of the fact that the United 

Nations is considering an International Bill of Rights* to ensure 
the civil liberties of individuals in its member states. 


The mounting fear of Com- 
munism in this country is mak- 
ing it increasingly difficult to 
proclaim oneself’ even a liberal. 
The House of Representatives 
Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities, the quaintly named 
organisation of the political In- 
quisition, has been branding as 
Communist and subversive all 
kinds of people and _ societies 
that to European eyes seem the 
palest of pale pink. 


LATEST TARGET 


The Committee's latest target és the 
Ciwil Rights Congress. Tihis is des- 
eribed in a formal report from Wash- 
ington as a “Communist Front 
Organisation,” and individuals “ ex- 
posed " as sponsors include a Senator 
(Glen Taylor of Idaho), several repri>- 
sentatives, two Harvard professors 
(A. M. Schlesinger and F. O. Matthie 
son), a Justice of the Utah Supreme 
Court, and Edward G. Rob'nson, thi 
film actor. Among those who have 
suffered more than exposure fren the 
Committee is the novelist Howard 
Fast, who has been imprison d for de- 
fiance of it. I know personally of 
several university teachers who have 
Jest their jobs as a result of real or 
allem>d Red sympathies, 

Side by side with the House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities in 
the fimht against minority opinion, is 
the American Legion, a uniformed, if 
not especially smart body of ex- 
Servicemen, 3,325,000 strons. Held 
together largely by sentimental ties 
* A petition ta include in this Bill the right 

of conscientious objection to military ser- 

viee, submitted to U.N. by 429 prominent 

American writers, teachers and religious 


leaders, was quoted in last week’s Peace 
News. 


ANDRE OLTRAMARE 


of war-time comradeship, the Legion- 
aris are led by the American: equi- 
valents iof Colonel Blimp. 

Lately they have been holding their 
national convention here in New 
York. For many of them, this has 
been a matter of brass-bands, beer and 
boyish pranks. Grown men who walk 
along Fifth Avenue (as hundreds of 
Legionaries ‘have done) squirting 
water-pistols at passers-by, are un- 
likely to be politically mature, but 
they are readily used by militarists 
and reactionaries, who can manipu- 
late their emotions. 


THE LEGION AND COMMUNISM 


Significantly it was to the Ameri- 
ean Legion that President Truman 
and Governor Dewey announced th):ir 
support for universal military train- 
ing. The Legion persistently declares 
itself ayainst Communism, but it 
takes its own broad view of what 
Communism .mizans, so that it couples 
support for militarism with artagon- 
ism towards anything or anybody in 
the least degree Left-wing. 

The Republican Congress has 
passed two notable recent measures 
which curb the political l'herties 
hitherto enjoyed by Americans. The 
first is the Fiederal Employees Loyal- 
ty Act, passed in the House of Repre- 
sentatives by a majority of 319 to 61. 
This Act will create a Loyalty Re- 
view Board, with almost unlimited 
powers to investigate charges of “dis- 
loyalty” among US civil servants. 

The methods of the Board will be 
simple. On discovering a suspect 
it will “notify the person under in- 
vestigation in writing of its pre- 

liminary finding, together with a 

factual statement upon which such 

finding is based, concealing as far 
as possible the source or sources of 
information.” 


Swiss conscientious objectors lose 
a courageous supporter 


MPHE death of André Oltramare, 

which occurred in Geneva on 
Aug. 25, marks with a black stone 
the cause of conscientious objectors 
in Switzerland. A convinced pacifist, 
this Genevese of long standing has 
for many years opposed with courage- 
ous obstinacy the vexations measures 
which still meet the Swiss who re- 
fuse to serve in the army. 

A few months ago he had presented 
to the Swiss Parliament—where he 
served as socialist representative—a 
“motion” requesting fair treatment 
for C.O.’s and the creation of an 
alternative service as proposed by 
Pierre Geresole. His initiative, 
though unsuccessful, has created a 
healthy reaction in large circles of 
Swiss opinion. It was mainly due to 
him also that the newly created Swiss 
Peace Council could be established. 

POSITIVE FAITH 

That André Oltramare was con- 
vinced that working for peace is more 
than opposing war appears from the 
following testimony in an obituary 
announcement: “ with him disappears 
an intrepid and untiring defender of 
the oppressed and persecuted, a 
faithful friend of the rehabilitation 
work of the Jewish peoples.” No 
social problem was too much for him. 
Hig devotion to refugees, for instance, 
was complete, and he gave to their 
cause whatever time his functions as 
professor of Latin at the University 
of Geneva permitted him to spare. 

Ever since 1940 André Oltramare 
made it his concern to sponsor the 
several homes for refugee children 
opened near Geneva.. The one called 
“Les Murailles ” in which Friends 
took a particular interest, had his 
visit twice a week. He followed each 
pupil individually, giving generously 
of his time to help them in their 
studies. Later, when training 


courses were organised for post-war 
educators, he again placed his ex- 
perience at the service of the com- 
munity and it was due to his un- 
flinching efforts that the difficult task 
could be successfully carried through. 


FAULTLESS REASONING 


In the numerous committees in 
which he had to take part, André 
Oltramare used to fight grimly for 
what he considered to be right. His 
pale face was rarely lit by a smile, but 
his politeness and. culture, his fault- 
less reasoning, never failed to gain 
the admiration, if not the heart, of 
his opponents. 

This man who devoted his entire 
life to the service of his brothers 
strove to deny the existence of a com- 
mon Father. He called himself an 
agnostic. This, and his advanced 
political views were the cause of the 
violent opposition he encountered 
from conservative circles in Geneva. 
But his integrity was acknowledged 
by all; it enriched those who had the 
privilege to meet him. 
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An accused Civil Servant will have 
fifteen days in which to reply. 


Hf the fails to satisfy the Board on 
such matters, for example, as to 
whethler there are reasonable crounds 
for believing he has sympathetic 
associations with any organ'sations 
on a list to be arbitrarily designated 
by the Attorney-General on his per- 
sonal definition as totalitarian, fas- 
cist, Communist or subversive, the ac. 
cused person may be summarily dis- 
missed from government employment. 

There is no provision for appeal. 

Congress's second measur2 against 
“ subversive ” activities is embodied 
in the famous Taft-Hartley Labour 
Act, which has passed into law, des- 
pite the Pyesident’s veto. In ac- 
cordance with its provisions, the 
National Labour Relations Board has 
lately sent to Unions throughout the 
USA a form of affidavit to be signed 
by all union officials in an “unbroken 
chain,” from local to national bcdies. 
These affidavits disavow Commuzrtist 
sympathizs, and their signature is a 
prerequisite to the union concerned 
receiving legal protection under Fed- 
eral taw. 


To a far more intense degree than 
England, America is obsessed by fear 
of Russia, of war and of Communism. 
Like a rich man who spexds his work- 
ing life in dread of Lankruptcy, the 
United States seems hauntd by the 
thought of what will happen when the 
atom secret is discovered by the Sovie: 
Union. 


A NEW UNO? 


Public controversy concerns such 
questions a3 one discussed the other 
evening over the air: “ Cas we organ- 
ise world-unity without Russia?” 
Despite thle curious logic of this ques- 
tion, peace-minded people like Clar- 
ence Streit, and in more modified 
terms, Sir Norman Angill, are actual- 
ly directing public opinion towards 
the idea of a new United Nations, ex- 
cluding the Communist bloc. 


Less peace-minded people are 
frankly rattling the sabres. An ac- 
quaintance of mine who is a pro- 
fessor of Government at Harvard, 
William Y. Elliott, believes that 
there are only two policies for the 
Western Powers today: an immedi- 
ate ultimatum to Russia backed py 
a genuine threat of force, or abso- 
lute Christian pacifism. With some 
backward glances at pacifism, Pro- 
fessor Elliott advocates the “tough” 
approach. 


The Henry Wallace line of recon- 
eiliation with the Sov#2t Union suffers 
from the failure of its author to 
urderstand the Marxist theory of his- 
tory. A less naive policy has been 
suggested to me by Liawis Mumford. 
He believes that an American policy 
of giving Hberally consumer goods to 
Russia, would at once aid economic 
recovkry aud break down suspicion. 

Mr. Mumford holds that the USSR 
ts not Marxist, and that the USA is 
not capitalist in the true sense, and 
that @ reconciliation between the two 
powers is certainly possible. The al- 
ternative, he believes, is the annihil- 
ation af civilisation by atomic war. 

Moderate views, such as those of 
Mr. Mumford, do not get widely aired 
here. Henry Wallace has his own 
paper, ‘The Néw Republic,” ang I 
am told by the publisher, Mr. Patter- 
son, that the circulation has increased 
since Wallace became editor, But 
elsewhere the Press is hostile. Talk 
of reconciliation with Russia is brand- 
@d as appeasement, pro-Communism, 
treachlery. Even the responsible 
papers publish savagely biased ac- 
counts of Wallace’s public meetings. 
(“ The New York Times ” is a praise- 
worthy exception). 

Huey Long onda said that Fasciem 
would come to America, and would 
be called anti-Fascism. With the 
political temper of the country as ‘in- 
tolerant as-it is in these days of un- 
preced2nted prosperity (sixty million 
people have jobs here, and the pro- 
duction figure mid-1946 to mid-1947 
is 225,000 million dollars), I can ozly 
speculate anxiously about the state of 
affairs a crisis or a slump might pro- 
duce. Th: United States appears to 
me to have become at once the most 
powerful and the most frightened 
country in the world. 
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EITHER/OR | 

oe HERE are only’ two 


policies for the Western | 
Powers today: an immediate 
ultimatum to Russia backed by a 
genuine threat of force, or abso- 
lute Christian pacifism.” Such, ac- 
cording to Mr. Cranston, is the con- 
sidered verdict of at least one_dis- 
tinguished American authority. There 
ean be no doubt that he was speaking 
for many others; and as the hope 
diminishes of persuading the Soviet 
representatives on the Security Coun- 
cil to accept some version of the 
Baruch Plan for the super-national 
control of atomic power, so will their 
numbers increase. : 

If by “absolute pacifism” Prof. 
Elliott means “unilateral disarma- 
ment,” we can see no escape from 
his conclusion. For unilateral dis- 
armament, however despairing, makes 
sense; and so, however horrifying, 
does an Hiroshima to end Hiroshimas. 
What makes no sense at all, what can, 
in fact, lead only to a feverish atomic 
armaments-race, panic and final catas- 
tophe, is the mixture of negotiation, 
appeasement and toughness which 
characterises American policy at this 
moment. 

These are the alternatives that con- 
front thinking men and women to- 
day; between these we shall have to 
choose; and everything which serves 
to conceal the choice only makes un- 
mitigated destruction the more cer- 
tain. What are we going to advo- 
cate? 

If we advocate unilateral disarma- 
ment, we must realise the appalling 
nature of our problem. On the one 
hand, no sudden mass-conversion to 
pacifism is conceivable; and the grad- 
ual conversion of large numbers would 
result, not in total disarmament, but 
in an interregnum of military weak- 
ness which might actually precipitate 
war, 

On the other hand, to present uni- 
lateral disarmament as an expedient 
is almost a self-contradiction. For 
while it is true that this policy does 
not necessarily imply pacifism, let 
alone Christianity; while it is true 
that thousands might favour it who, if 
their cause had failed and war been 
actually declared, would quite logic- 
ally jom the armed forces, in the be- 
lief that though disarmament would 
have been better than hostilities, suc- 
cessful hostilities were better than 
unsuccessful—nevertheless, this could 
only be conceived of as taking place 
where war was demonstrably imprac- 
ticable. And war, for America today, 
is not in the least impracticable. 

These difficulties appear insuper- 
able; it is not to be wondered at that 
pacifists feel helpless. Yet calmly to 
consider the alternative very soon be- 
comes intolerable. Possibly if we 
were in a position to direct policy it 
would be less so—for then we would 
be relatively certain of the conse- 
quences of our advocacy (though 
what statesman can ever be certain? 
Has not Gandhi himself lately con- 
fessed that if he had known into 
whose hands the doctrine of non- 
violence was playing, he would never 
have launched his campaigns?). As 
it is. we are compelled to pit against 
this uncertainty the one certainty of 
our own recoil. For this much at 
least we do know, that to outrage the 
conscience in ourselves is to annihilate 
the one faculty that can, come war 
or peace, perpetuate the sense of a 
meaning in human destiny. 

Perhaps there is no acceptable 
peace-policy now—at any rate we 
should not reject that conclusion out 
of hand. Perhaps the best we can do 
is to set the two alternatives inescap- 
ably before men’s eyes? If so, we 
may still treasure the hope that the 
longer they contemplate the second, 
the stronger their own recoil will be- 
come. Hope, in this case, may create 
“from its own wreck the thing it 
contemplates,” and the purpose of 
pacifism be paradoxically fulfilled. 


THE POLITICAL 


MESSAGE 


OF OSLO 


Ast week we published some reflections by Tony Bishop, of Aus- 

tralia, on the Conference of the World Federation of Democratic 
Youth, held in Prague during July and August. No less impressive, 
and equally neglected by the English Press, wag the International 


Christian Youth Conference taking 


attended by some 1500 delegates from 60 countries. 


place at Oslo at the same time, and 
It was our inten- 


tion this week to print a translation of one of the reports that 
appeared in Réforme, a whole number of which was devoted to this 
Conference. The following reflections by a member of the Syrian 
Church of St. Thomas in India, however, furnish an even more sig- 
nificant theme for mediation, and deserve, we believe, the widest 
possible circulation. We are therefore reprinting the article, by cour- 
tesy of The Christian News-letter, in which it first appeared. 


AS Oslo a political message? 


This question was posed clearly by a delegate the other day when 
he said: ‘Some young people of our nation are going to the World Youth 


Festival in Prague, while some of us Christians have come to Oslo. 
delegates will certainly return with a definite political message.” 


asked: “ Will Oslo give us a political 
message at least as clear and as defi- 
nite as Prague, if not better/” Other 
delegates may not have put this ques- 
tion in the same way. Nevertheless, 
over and over again, it has come up 
in personal conversation and discus- 
sion groups. .-Has Oslo a_ political 
message ? 

I must confess at the very outset 
that I for one cannot see in Oslo a 
political message as strong, clear and 
definite as that which Pragnye would 
give. I came to Oslo perplexed, and I 
return from Os!o more perplexed. Per- 
plexed, but not in despair, for Jesus 
is Lord over this perplexity itself. 

Oslo has brought to my conscious- 
ness a greater sense of the realities 
of the political world, and a greater 
sense of tragedy than I had before. 
Many of us have realised the tragic 
problems of colour and race, of colon- 
les and power-politics, and of pover- 
ty, war and hate with a new acuteness 
which is depressing. 


Christian perplexity 


This knowledge of the ugly reali- 
ties would have been more bearable 
if Oslo gave some simple analysis and 
somz simple solution to them. On the 
other hand, what it did was to break 
down the answers we had before, thus 
adding to the perplexity. I remem- 
ber two very definite expemiences of 
Mine at this Conference, whiich I feel 
I must share with you. 

On the opening day we were in this 
hall with the news of the Dutch-Indo- 
nesian war disturbing us. I knew 
where my political decision Jay, and 
I came to that opening meeting full 
of righteousness for myself, for my 
political decision, and full of anger 
against the Dutch, and having clearly 
worked out in my own mind how to 
force the issue of the Daltch-Indo- 
nesian struggle on this Conference. 

But I remember how when Dr. 
Viisser’t Hooft confessed the guilt of 
his nation, and extended his hand of 
Christian fellowship to the Indonesian 
delegation, the righteousness which I 
had built on my political decision 
broke to pieces. Some might have 
clapped their hands. Some might have 
thought of making capital out of that 


Prague 
And he 


statement of Visser’t Hooft. I couldn't 
thinx either of them, because the 
righteousness of my politics, and the 
justification of my political decision, 
at that very moment had broken down 
into a sense of common guilt, before 
God in Christ. 

A similar experience came to me 
at the Rally, when John Deschner, one, 
of the American delegates, spoke, 
Those American friends who have 
looked at Deschner’s statement re- 
garding America ag a politica] state- 
ment, may have been angry with him, 
And ordinarily, with very strong con- 
viction in politics, I would myselt have 
taken it as a political statement, and 
would have used it so. But, in fact, 
under God jit had the exact opposite 
effect on me. It broke down complete- 
ly the basis on which I was politically 
standing and politically justifying my- 
self. A sense of common guilt before 
God in Christ shattered al! my poli- 
tics at that moment. 

When these and similar explariences 
came to me, I almost wished I had 
never come to this Conference. Was 
it not foolishness thus to expose my- 
self to a situation of meeting people 
under God, when over and over again 
one’s political rightlsoousness broke 
down, and revealed itself as irrele- 
vant ? 


Cross and polities 


Was it right for me to thus weak- 
en my solidarity with those 
struggling for freedom ard justice, my 
solidarity with those who hunger, the 
Indonesians who are in a life and 
death struggle, and with the oppres- 
sed people everywhere, on which my 
political decisions were based ? 

My Communist friends, whose poli- 
ties I share, would have callled m2 
sentimental, and my nationalist 
friends would have called me foolish. 
Over and over again, ond felt like 
isolating oneself from these continu- 
ous disturbing meetings, to gather 
together the broken piiecas of one’s 
righteousness and politics, for after 
all, said I to myself, the political reali- 
ties still remain, clearly demanding 
a political answer. 

This then ig the real tragedy of 
Christian witness in politics, to which 


LETTERS TO 


THE EDITOR ae 


Demonstrations, past and— 


Dz. ROWLAND JONES’ attack on 
Chaplains to the Forces was un- 
worthy of a Christian mixister. To 
suggest that they joined up volun- 
tarily, often leaving home and family, 
just for the glamour of uniform, to 
face death and hardship is cheap and 
nasty. Soldiers have souls, and it is 
the duty of the Church to minister to 
them. Why should not the Church 
accept payment for making provision 
for spiritual welfare, just as doctors 
anz paid for medical attention ? 

Of course, I heartily endorse Dr. 
Jones’ plea that the Church should 
utterly renounce war. But in fair- 
ness it must be admitted that th» 
Pope several times in this war and 
the previous one, urged the nations 
ta stop fighting. However, if taunts 
are to be flung about, it is relevant to 
ask why the Labour Party is giving 
us conscription and serfdom. 

To show that I don’t advocate doc'le 
acceptance of war propaganda, I may 
say that I happened to be preaching 
before the Lord Lieutenant on the 
Sunday, in Wings for Victory Week. 
The Epistle for the day was T Peter 
II 19ff., including the words “leaving 


us an example that ve should follow 
hig steps.” I indicated that those who 
supported the Week should convince 
themselves that bombing cities was 
following His steps. 

. A. E. SWINTON (Rev.) 


Swinton House, Duns, 
Berwickshire. 


future 


¥ ANY Christian pacifists will 
A" agree in general with the exdl- 
lent article by Dr. Rowland Jones, in 
PN, August 15. The chief point, I 
think, was the statement that thous- 
ands of Anglicans want a dintct lead 
from the Bishops (ag do Non 
conformists from their Church Jead- 
ers) that war can no longer be 
countenanced by the Churches. 

Why not a mass procession or 
demonstation at the time of th» Lam- 
beth Conference, and also at the Free 
Church annual confererjes, to show 
the Church fzaders pacifist opinion 
amongst their members is not so neg- 
ligible as they suppose? The pub- 
licity gained would, I think, be of 
great value to the pacifist caus in 
general. 


1 Adelaide Street, W.C.2. 


H. MILLS. 


CHALLENGE TO THE STERLING 


OR six years the people of this country 
were cut off from Eurcpe by the war. 
Now, just as the life-givmg blood of inter- 
national exchange was beginning to flow, we 
find ourselves cut off again, by a peace which 
is mo peace. The reasons that have made 
the Government impose its ban on foreign 
travel are cogent enough—with the best wilk 
in the world, they could mot have built a free 
and cultured society on the rains of Hitler’s 
Europe: but the situation shows again how 
war creates the conditions af more war. 
Internationalists will feel the effects of the 
ban most bitterly. But just as pacifists strove 
during the war to falsify their prediction that 
no reasonable peace cculd result from such 
harbarity, so we must strive now to falsify 
our fears that an unreasonable peace wilk 
result in further hostilities. We must at all 
costs maintain our links with those who are 
working abroad for the breakdown of national 
barriers, both econcmic and psychological. 
Says A. J. Muste: ‘“‘I¢ is extremely import- 
ant that pacifists and peace-workers in differ- 
ent lands should be en rapport with each 
others’ thinking. In this connection I have 
found Peace News . .. most useful.” PN 
circulates in every European country, but 
readers outside the Sterling Area cannot in 
aH cases pay for it. Please help us to turn 
what must mean financial loss into a moral 
gain by subscribing ta the PN Fund. 
THE EDITOR. 
Contributions since Aug. 26: £5 19s. 8d. 
Total for 1947: £225 13s. Id. 
Please make cheques, etc., payable to Peace 
News, Ltd., and address them to the Account- 
ant, Peace News, 3 Blackstock Road N.4. 


Oslo has called us. On the one 
hand, political justice necessitatys a 
self-righteousness leading to definite 
political decisions. On the ciher, this 
self-righteousness breaks to pieces as 
we expose ourselves to the cross of 
Christ, whereim we are all seen in 
common guilt as crucifiers of Christ, 
needing forgiveness of God and one 
another. 

In politics, we are called upon to 
alternate between this shattering of 
self-righteousness and this gathering 
of the pieces of self-rightecusness. 
Because of the perplexity and the 
tragedy we experience within our- 
selves certainly a Christian is. a 
ereature not bold enough and not 
strong enough to be totally devoted 
to any political cause or any political 
party, however just. 

Certainly my Communist friends 
are right. The cross of Christ is 
foolishness, because it is the experi- 
ence of a self-shattering which in 
politics makes for weakness, and not 
for stnength. But was not that 
moment when I got shattered within 
myself the very moment when Oslo 
became real to Me as a community ? 
Was not Oslo born in that moment 
whin we broke to pieces in a sense of 
reas guilt before the Word of 


A personal confession 


I must add a word of confession be- 
fore I finfish. Because India was on 
the threshald of independence, I 
thought I was strong, and felt that 
I could fag? the Britishers as politic- 
al equals, and imagined that it would 
make for better fellowsnip. But 
yesterday, at the Indian delegation 
meeting when we as a delegation had 
to confess that we failed to meet the 
British delegation as belonging to 
Christ, to grapple with the problem 
of British-Inudian relation, I was over- 
whelmed by a burden of my own guilt 
in the matter. After all, our politic- 
al strength, for which we in India 
have laboured for over a century, had 
not made for community in Oslo. 

Many delegations here who were 
humble enough to face the foolishness 
and the weakness of the shattering of 
their pride under the cross did achieve 
a community which will be their 
strength in the days to coma, as they, 
in their separate nations, face their 
political responsibilities. “He hath 
scattered the proud in the imagination 
of their hearts. He hath put down 
the mighty from their scats and ex- 
alted those of low degree.” If we 
share hig cross, we shall share his 
resurrection. 

_ The knowledge of common guilt and 
divine forgiveness ag the basis of 
common life—this is the political 
message of Oslo, for all I know. 

Perplexed we came, more nierplexed 
we return. But we do not despair, for 
Jesus is Lord. 

This faith releases us for a corpor- 
at2 witness to the sacramental sig- 
nificance of all politics to cammon life. 
It will certainly require the continued 
Participation of most of us in the 
dirty necessities of the rough and 
tumble of party politics, ani the call 
may come to some of us to undertake 
this task as a group witness. To 
others, the call may come to witness 
to the same faith by living a life of 
conscious protest against all politics, 
in, small communities of reconcili- 
ation. But to all the Lordship of 
Christ must mean a point at which 
they say “no” to the necessity of the 
political world, crying: “Here I 
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PHOENIX SUMMER SCHOOL ‘es 


Forerunner of a British International People’s College 


AS part of the preliminary work 


for the founding of an International 


People’s College in Britain, Phoenix Group organised this summer a 
short experimental school, which was open for a month in a country house 
overlooking the River Severn, near Lydney, Goucestershire. 

To the school came some fifty students of twelve different nationalities, 
most of whom were contacted through Phcenix subscribers in their own coun- 


tries. 


Many of those who came were university students, but the school was 


not intended exclusively for young students, and in addition a variety of 
trades and professions were represented. 


The month was divided into two 
courses of a fortnight each, but a 
number of members stayed for the 
whole period, as the courses were 
different in emphasis and there was 
no repetition of lectures. The main 
theme of the courses was the tension 
between freedom and = order in 
society, considered particularly in re- 
lation to the contribution of British 
life and thought. 


There were some general lectures 
dealing with this theme, but most 
lectures dealt with a particular aspect 
of British life—political institutions, 
social structure, literature, village 
life, and so on—and in the discussions 
that followed each lecture the subject 
was related to the different conditions 
in’ other countries, and to the main 
theme. 


The historical approach 


Stress was laid on the historical 
approach—an important part of the 
courses was the series of visits to 
historic points of interest in the 
locality, including Bath, Hereford and 
Monmouth. 


One of the most appreciated lec- 
tures was that on “British Architec- 
ture,” which followed the lives and 
beliefs of men through British history 
by studying the buildings produced in 
different ages. And in Bath, for 
example, students were able to see 
how. succeeding generations have 
moulded the city from Roman times 
to the present day. Through the ex- 
cursions it was possible to balance 
the data of the lectures with first- 
bond contact with British culture and 
ife. 


Lectures were informal, like those 
of the Danish Folk High Schools, with 
lecturer and students making their 
own contributions to a common search 
for knowledge. The discussions drew 
forth interesting evidence of the ex- 
tent to which apathy and scepticism 
are universal to the countries of post- 
war Europe, but they gave also a 
clearer understanding of the responsi- 
bilities of citizens, and of the work 
that can be done to contribute to- 
wards building a peaceful world. 


Planning and freedom 


The selection of lecturers was not 
based primarily on academic qualifi- 
cations, but on intimate practical 
experience of the lecture subject. 


Amongst those who visited the 
school were Len White, who talked 
about the difficulty of reconciling 
planning and freedom in connection 
with his own work of building com- 
munity on a London rehousing estate, 
Dr. Alex Wood, who discussed the 
central theme of the courses and who 
also spoke about British university 
life, and Walter Padley, whose sub- 
jects were “British Trade Unions” 
and “The Foreign Policy of a 
Democracy.” 


Oliver Wilkinson, drama director of 
the Iona Youth Trust, talked about 
the social function of drama, report- 
ing on dramatic experiments in Glas- 
gow, and Donald Port discussed the 
nature of democracy and the import- 
ance of de-centralisation. 


In the evenings there were Brains 
Trusts and discussions, and also dan- 
cing and community singing. Con- 
certs of recorded music were widely 
appreciated, but the most popular of 
the social activities were the concerts 
made up of sketches and national 
songs and dances, which were pre- 
sented by different national groups. 


The students helped with thie house- 
hold jobs, such ag washing-up, and 
some of them expressed the opinion 
that the work on these jobs, side-by- 
sida with folk of other nationalities, 
wag in its way as valuable as the 
contacts made socially, and at lec- 
tures. One of the things that Phoe- 
mix Group has learned from _ this 
experiment is that work together on 
these mundane jobs is useful in pro- 


moting the understanding and co- 
hesion that such schools exist to 
further. 

Mistakes were made, but there is 
now 2 clearer picture of the form that 
the permanent school will take. The 


students understood the experimental 
nature of the school, and their enthu- 
siasm and encouragement have 
confirmed Phoenix Group in its in- 
tention to plan for a mpre extensive 
programme next year, preliminary to 
opening the permgnent I:(ternational 
College in 1949. 


In this connection a giries of meet- 
ings is being organised throughout the 
country this winter, to gain support 
for the proiect. The first of these, at 
which the speakers jwill be Dr. Alox 
Wood, Doclald Port and Leopold 
Hughman, will be held in Oxford on 
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national People’s College at 
Elsinore, which we have published 
this summer. Inspired by the idea 
of the College, The Phoenix 
Group this year organised a 
K small international school in this 
country, and have plang for the 
establishment of a permanent 
school in three years time. The 
Secretary of the Phoenix Group, 
7 Noel Street, W.1., will be glad 
to answer enquiries. 


November 12, at 8 p.m., at Regent’s 
Park Hall. John Collins, Dean of 
Oriel College, has kindly consented to 
take the chair. 


PETER WILLMOTT. 


Denmarl:’s Pattern for the British Experiment 


A party of nearly 90 teachers, mostly from Westmorland, spent the first fortnight in August at the 


International Peoples’ College at Elsinore, Denmark. 


They were welcomed by Principal Manniche and 


teachers from Denmark, Sweden, Norway, Finland, Lapland, Esthonia, France, Belgium, Holland, Swit- 


zerland, Czecho-Slovakia, Trinidad, West Africa joined in the welcome. 
discussions, musical recitals, and community singing were of an “ international ” character. 
shows Peter Mamniche addressing a group of fifteen nationalities in the 


During the stay informal 
This photo 
college grounds. 


“Once we fear Communism we are doing the militarists’ job” 
Eien ie i ie heaseases Al hitadateadattl ~ .isaetit loaaeenee bate 


RUSSIAN 


OR many years, the evils associated with national sovereignty and 
national frontiers have been appreciated, and sometimes enthusiastically 


denounced, by aware sections of the pacifist movement. 


It is because of this 


fact of past history that I would cautiously draw attention to the fact that 


in Europe, under Russian influence, 
thought we desired is actually being 
by non-pacifists using militarism and 


Anyone who has followed the spread 
of Russian influence can notice the 
use of infiltration methods and the en- 
couragement of native communists to 
carry out their plans in the “ influ- 
enced” territories. There is nothing 
very original in this, but it is a move 
to counteract American influence and 
to form buffer states where the Rus- 
sian forces are so mixed up with other 
Europeans (who have many relatives 
in America) that American militarists 
would hesitate, I think, to use atom 
bombs on European cities. 


RUSSIAN POLICY 


This Russian policy is understand- 
able and it is futile to make of it a 
new menace. Such an attitude is too 
sanctimonious! For the Russians 
are merely using the same coercions 
that are familiar throughout human 
history. But the fact remains that 
they are doing something and doing it 
(to quote Hardiman Scott’s book re- 
view, PN, 29.8.47.) with a belief in 
their moral greatness and with an 
overriding sense of mission. 


Then what is the most realistic and 
effective pacifist attitude to these 
facts? 

I will preface my answer by quoting 
a& newspaper headline, Sept 2— 
“ America Fears Communism.” it 18 


the very state so many of us have 
accomplished. It has been achieved 
coercion. 


by 
Victor E. Richford 


this sort of thing which js the clue to 
our right attitude. For pacifists 
must not fear Communism. Com- 
munists and Americans probably fear 
each other only because they will not 
adopt the real pacifist attitude. In 
fact, we still appear to be too few, 
but this only makes it more important 
to continue eur struggles against 
militarism and war. 


There is a communist assertion that 
most pacifists are comfortable 
middle-class intellectuals who evade 
facing up to the reality of their privi- 
leged place in society. And the com- 
munists are almost right, for they in 
their turn are making and influencing 
world history while many pacifists re- 
main in society without influencing it, 
let alone making history! 


No! Once we fear communism or 
fear for our own ideas under some 
imagined communist regime, we are 
doing the war-mongers’ job. For as 
soon as it is accepted, to fear Russia, 
the next step is to agree that they are 
sufficiently vile to need wiping out by 


. 


INFLUENCE AND THE 


PACIFIST 


war. Then we reach the pitch of 
“choosing between evils’? which 
means the fallacy of taking sides and 
thinking, perhaps, that America must 
be supported in all measures to 
“stop” Russia. And so it goes on. 


PRESERVE HUMAN DECENCY 


I have been shocked sometimes to 
hear pacifists uttering sentiments 
about “the fate of little countries ” 
and getting excited over foreign in- 
tervention in internal affairs! What 
does it matter? Whoever the people 
are who attempt to get conventional 
political power, we should not take 
sides, but only act in such a way as 
to preserve human decency and 
spread the idea of human freedom. 
Therefore it is futile and dishonoura- 
ble for a pacifist to think of choos- 
ing between “ Russia” and “ Amer- 
ica,” but rather it must be stated 
that neither the Russians nor the 
American people deserve to have a 
war launched upon them. 


It is easier for us to understand 
the American scene and its obvious 
capitalist eventualities, but we must 
make the effort to understand Com- 
munist—or Stalinist—ideas. Then, 
instead of despairing of things and 
crude power politics, we will find ways 
and means to stand our ground and 
make advances by doing things that 
will interest, if not astound, fearful 
Russians and Americans. 
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THE 


GERMANS TO-DAY 


The hope one may gain from meeting a few enlightened individuals 
is swallowed up in the general feeling of hopelessness and tragedy 


writes INGEBORG WOODCOCK 


W YITH the food situation as it is, what general attitude can 

we expect the Germans to have towards their conquerors? 
Not unnaturally, they detest them on the whele, and particularly 
the civilian officials, who are equally disliked by the British 


soldiers. 


At the beginning of the occupation many Germans 


were relieved that the war and the Nazi regime had ended, and 
were prepared to like the British personally and to endeavour 
to live up to the ideals of democracy. But it did not take long 
for the most willing among them to learn that British democracy 
did not exist for them, that their life was to be ruled by un- 
democratic laws, in fact that the whole occupation government 
was unjust and corrupt from top to bottom. ; 

Genuine anti-Nazis who had suffered for years in concentra- 
tion camps found themselves once more watched by the police, 


whereas former high Nazi officials 


were reinstated. Nearly 


everybody I talked to told me long stories of how so and so, a 
leading Nazi, was once more a burgermeister or a judge, in many 
eases having regained his former position. 


Those Nazis who are still kept 
in concentration camps lead a 
comparatively agreeable life, 
with plenty of leisure, food and 
tobacco. Unfortunately, many 
of the food parcels collected in 
America by religious organisa- 
tions find their way to these 
camps, as nearly all the inmates 
have become extremely religious 
in their less illustrious days. 
The average German, who does 
not know where he will get the 
next meal, naturally does not 
like this favoured treatment of 
his former masters and curses 
the system that allows such 
things to happen. 


Resentment 


I tried to convince every person I 
mt that all the English people could 
not be held responsible for the mis- 
deeds of the few; in fact, that most 
English people did not know what 
was going on, and that there wre 
people in England who would be as 
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indignant ‘as they were. They 
answered that it was the same in 
Germany when Hitler was there, but 
that now they were all being hj:ld 
responsible, and had to suffer. Al- 
ways one could sense hatred of the 
Injustices, and wxesentmert towards 
the British. When I told them that 
there were people who did not believe 
in war and killing each other, who 
had refused to fight, they looked at 
me as if I were not quite normal, and 
said: “Oh, this would not be possi- 
ble in Germany. We would have ben 
shot.” One felt that meutally they 
were adding — “and a good thing 
too!” Except for a few iimtelllectu- 
als, the majority of the plaople to 
whom I talked could not understand 
the pacifist viewpoint. 

The fact that dzpressed me most of 
all was that so many of the Germans 
are hankering again after a new Fuh- 
rer. Their patriotism is not yet ex- 
tirewished, and the only solution they 
can see for themselves is the abol- 
ition of the zonal frontiers, and the 
restoration of one great Germany 
with a new kind of leader. I found 
this attitude among many workers 
and peasants, as ‘well as middle-class 
people. The intellectuals have an- 
other version of this attitude; theirs 
is the ideal of thla ivory tower. Again 
and again I heard: “ We don’t want 
any more politics. We are not inter- 
ested. We want to be left alone.” 
But is it not this inertia which will 
make it easy for another Hitler to 
rise among them in years to come ? 
What solution there can be to this 
problem ig difficult to see, for “ re- 
education ” as fit is understood by the 
British authorities, is a term which 
stinks; every German wants to scream 
when he hears it. 


Problem of youth 


The German youth, of course, is 
the greatest problem. Many of the 
young people have no future what- 
ever before them; they realise this, 
and console themselves with becom- 
ing black marketeers. Of course, 
every German uses the black market 
in some degree, for it would be im- 
possible to survive on the ordinary 
rations, but many young men and 
women have taken it up as a full-time 
occupation. They stand little chance 
of getting a career, and in any case, 
the black market offers them a better 
living. With the destruction of so 
many factories, the chronic lack of 
raw materials and food, and the de- 
valuation of money, thera is no in- 
centive or even possibility of earning 
an honest living. 

Many Germans have found tem- 
porary employment with the occu- 
pation authorities ag mechanics, 
drivers, hotel and mess employees, 
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kitchen hands, waiters, etc; their pay 
is small (less than 1 mark ‘per hour), 
and their working hours long, but 
they stick lit because of the two as- 
sured meals a day, and the occasion- 
ail cigarettes they are given. Valuable 
Garman labour is thus wasted, for all 
British establishments are chronic- 
ally over-staffed wilth German labour, 
and the process of reconstruction is 
further delayed. 


The intellectuals have just as scan- 
tv a future. It is made ag difficult 
as possiblle for the young man or 
woman to enter a university. The 
entrance examinations are mote ex- 
acting than before, and I was told by 
the rector of Gottingen University, 
only 8—10 per cent. of the applicants 
can be acaepted. Then there is the 
problem of feeding and housing them. 
Gottingen, which used to have a popu- 
lation of under 50,000 inhabitants, 
has now one of 100,000, owing to the 
influx of refugees from thlz Russianl 
terror. Furthermore, the British 
have commandeered a third of the 
University’s lecture rooms. The feed- 
ing, of course, is an even greater 
problem, and medical statistics show 
that some of the male students are up 
to 30 per cent. under weight, which 
means that a man who would normal- 
ly weigh ten stones is actually only 
seven stoves. As is to be expected, 
tuberculosis is very prevalent, and 
5 to 6 per cent. of the students suffer 
from it; that is to say, of 5,000 stu- 
dentg at Gottingen, 250 to 300 are 
infected with the disease, and it is on 
'the increase. In sadditiiom ‘to these 
physical difficulties, the universities 
are faced with an almost complete 
lack of text~books and paper, so that 
teaching fis dona under handicaps 
which it is hard to imagine over here. 


Lack of any future 


Everywhere, in the physical pri- 
vations, in thla lack of any future for 
middle class and workers alike, in the 
general political corruption and in- 
eptitude, ingthe despair and lack of 
initiative among the people them- 
selves, one sees on a vastly exagger- 
ated scale, those conditiong which in 
the 1920's prepared thle way for the 
rise of Nazism. The hope one may 
gain from meeting a few enlightened 
imdividuals is swallowed up in ‘thle 
general feeling of hopelessness and 
impending tragedy. The Allied 
Governments, British, American and 
Russian alike, are undoubtedly the 
chief architects of this state of 
affairs, sinice it has been their actions 
and attitudes which have helped to 
frustrate the zenuine feeling of good- 
will with which many Germans actual- 
ly welcomed the end of the war, and 
of. the Hitler regime. 


Ten Years Ago 


From Peace News, September 11, 1937 


Actual warning of air attack in the 
event of war would be received by the 
civil population only ten minutes be- 
fore invading aircraft reached their 
objective, said a Home Office Official. 
He added that under arrangements 
now being made, a preliminary “ gen- 
eral” warning would be possible 
twenty minutes in advance, 


a * « 


Last week I wrote about the British 
Press censorship of pacifism. But I 
little knew how striking an example 
of this new feature in our publie life 
was afforded by the death of General 
Crozier. 

...To judge from them (Press 
cuttings), the fact that General Cro- 
vier became an absolute pacifist, 
founded the Peace Pledge Union 
along with Canon Sheppard, and for- 
feited a small fortune by so doing, 
was of no importance compared with 
the fact that the secretary of the 
Cardiff British Legion ig anxious that 
as few as possible shall read the Gen- 
eral’s last book, “The Men I Killed.” 


WOMAN’S 
VIEWPOINT 


TINHE single ey is a mixed blessing; 
it so often reflects only a single 
thought. And given a little of the 
wine of illusion: it as, like the Gyclops, 
all too easily blinded. Even with both 
eyes wide open (since We are not en- 
dowed with a swivel-mechanism com- 
parable with that of the flies), our 
field of vision is a narrow one, how- 
ever far-sighted we think we may be. 
As a wit of the Brains Trust has re- 
marked, we know more and more 
about less ard Jess. One man’s (or 
woman’s) viewpoint is another man’s 
blind spot. 
| It is impossible for any one person 
to know the whole truth about any- 
thing. Truth has beedq described as 
the certre of a circle of rays converg- 
ing fram all directions. The sin 
against the light js sunzly dogmatism. 
“ Beauty is truth, truth beauty.” Per- 
haps we should not need to know any 
more; at least We can only find out 
by looking. 


Other Women’s 
Viewpoint 


Mrs. Mary Stocks on “ Woman 
Power.” An excellent survey of the 
present position appears in The 
Christian News Letter (No. 292, 
August 20, 1947); authoritative, lu- 
cid and full of wise commonsensp. 
(Obtainable from 20 Balcombe Street, 


| 


Dorset Square, N.W.1. Price 6d.) 
Women’s Cooperative Guild on 
“ Conscription "’: 


“This Congress of the Women's 
Cooperative Guild expresses in no 
uncertain voice its opposition to His 
Majesty’s Government’s proposals 
to retain conscription. It fully real- 
ises the difficulties arising in inter- 
national affairs, but believes that 
conscription pre-supposes a third 
world war, and can only make more 
difficult the urgent work of peace- 
making, by turning the minds of 
people and nations from construct- 
ive work to preparation for war. 
Moreover, it is more likely to 
stimulate competition in armaments 
than assist in agreement on dis- 
armament. It further believes that 
conscription interferes with the 
liberty and freedom of the indi- 
vidual, spoiling the careers and 
training of our young men at a 
most important time in their lives, 
and that the Government had no 
mandate for this type of legislation 
at the general election.” 


A full report of all resolutions 
passed at the 1947 Blackpool Con- 


gress has been issued to appropriate. 


Government Departments and_ this 
Guild branches, and deserves the at- 
tention of a wider public. 


| 

Mrs. Leah Manning, M.P., and 
Mrs. M. Corbett Ashby are among 
th2 prominent women contributing to 
an interesting publication, “ Women 
and the Family in the New Yugo 
slavia.” 

The recently promulgated “ Basic 
Marriage Law of Yugoslavia” may 
be an eye-opener to some complacent 
Democrats who pitv the poor bond- 
slaves of Eastern Europe! (Pub- 
lished by the British-Yugoslav Asso- 
ciation, Bloomsbury House, Blooms- 
bury Street, W.C.1., price 6d.) 


Greetings 


To Mrs. Katharina Bruce Glasier, 
who celebrates her 80th birthday on 
September 25. An early pioneer of 
the Socialist movement, Mrs. Bruce 
Glas}>r was first inspired to work for 
the betterment of Labour, by readings 
Edward Carpenter’s “ England’s 
Ideal.” She began public speaking 
for the Fabian Society, and in 1893 
assisted at the birth of the ILP—of 
which her husband, John Bruce Glas- 
ier, was later elected Chairman. 

Writing recenthy to Peace News, 
Mrs. Bruce Glasier said, “Fill 
Peace News with good news. The only 
real power is loviz, that ‘sunlike in 
its strength, brings to yet fuller life 
the good it sees, and leaves the ill un- 
seen to cold decay.’ ” 

_ This is the spirit that breathed life 
into Social Democracy: Some timely 
artificial respiration might yet re- 
suscitate its sickly offspring that 
scrabbles in thi: rubble for a lost 


heritage. 
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C.0. week Sept. [3-20 


CENTRAL BOARD FOR C.0.s 


AIDS CONTINEN 


MPHIS year C.O week will be from 
~ September 13 to 20. The Qentral 
Board has so far been notified of the 
following meetings wich are being 
organised about this period: 


Sept. 13. WALTHAMSTOW, Friends Hall, 
Greenleaf Road, 3 p.m. Speaker, 
Anneliese Ehrhardt ; Chairman, 
E. C. Redhead. 

Sept. 15. NORWICH, Friends Hall, Potter- 
gate. Speaker, Donald Port. 

Sept. 17. EDMONTON, Church Parlour, In- 
dependent Church, Knights Lane, 
Fore Street, at 8 p.m. Speaker, 
Denis Hayes. 

Sept. 17. HASTINGS, Friends Meeting House. 
Speaker, Albert Tomlinson. 

Sept. 18. NOTTINGHAM. 

Sept. 19. CENTRAL LONDON, 8 Endsleigh 
Gardens, 7.30 p.m. 

Sept. 20. BIRMINGHAM. Speaker, Muriel 
Lester. 

Sept. 20. BLACKBURN, Friends Meeting 
House, 7 p.m. Concert and Social. 

Sept. 20. MUSWELL HILL, Meeting House, 
Church Crescent, N.10, 7) p.m. 
Speaker, Denis Hayes. 

Sept. 23. NORWOOD, 26 Harold Road, Upper 
Norwood, S.E. 19, 8 p.m. Speaker, 
Samar Ranjen Sen, M.A. 

Sept. 24. FOREST GATE, Barclay Hall, 
Green Street E.7, 7.30 p.m. Speaker, 
E. C. Redhead. 

Oct. 11. LEEDS, Friends Meeting House, 
6.30 p.m. Rally. Speaker, Stanley 
C. Farrar. 

Oct. 11-12. NEWCASTLE. Speaker, Fenner 
Brockway. 

Dates not yet natified: 

ARDIFF. Speaker, Tony Bishop. 
SWINDON. Speaker, Will Parkin. 


Each meeting will act as a re-union 
for local C.0O’s., who will, no doubt, 
live over again their war time ex- 
periences. 


Many may wonder if their C.O. 
stard, apart from its purely personal 
implications, had any real value in 
thle struggle against conscription and 
war. If they were able to take part 
in the work of the Centra] Board at 
Endsleigh Street, they would be able 
to see more clearly, the importance 
of the British C.O. movement 
throughout the world. 


INFLUENCE ABROAD 


Just recently the CBCO has 
answered detailed queries about con- 
scientious objection, from official arid | 


LOOKITHE WILD SWANS 
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Science, poetry and “‘ romany” 
knowledge of the countryside 
unite to make this a memorable 
nove! in the tradition of Dickens 
and Tolstoy. It is the lowering 
of the sacred art of medicine 
and the adoption of animal 
vivisection with which the 
author is primarily concerned. 
This and a Welsh boys ‘ miracu- 
lous' herbal medical work 
provide the motif through which 
is threaded a two-fold love gtory. 
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TAL OBJECTORS 


unofficial quarters fin France, Hol- 
land, Hungary, Italy and the USA. 
Some prominent Dutch pacifists are 
petitioning their Government to al- 
low C.0.s an appeal to a Tribunal, 
after a three month’s “ qualifying ” 
sentence, on the lines of British prac- 
tice. So concessions won for C.O.s 
in this country, influence public 
opinion in other countries. 

But the work of the Board in this 
country fis by no means finished. The 
young men being conscripted to-day 
require advice and help; men still go 
to prison for refusing medica] exam- 
ination$8; serving soldiers and C.0s 
stil appear before Courts-Martial 
for refusing orders on grounds of 
conscience. 

Figures are often difficult to com- 
pile, ‘and rather meaningless when 
compiled, except to the expert mind. 
But the fact that so far this. year 
150 C.0.s have been inerview:d, and 
about 500 letters written «in conmec- 
tion with the Employment section of 
the CBCO, gives somls idea of the 
extent of C.0O’s re-settldment prob- 


lems. 

It_is hoped that as a result of C.O. 
Week, the Board’s nsources both 
financially, and in other more intan- 
gible ways will have been strength- 
ened for the task ahead. 


ALBERT E. TOMLINSON. 


PEACE NEWS IS 
NOT RATIONED 


Readers who have difficulty in ob- 
taining Peace News from newsagents 
and bookstalls, or who know of any- 
one unable to get it, are asked to 
send particulars to PN office, includ- 
ing the name of the wholesaler 
supplying the shop. 


ere ig no restriction on ordera for Peace 
News; the transfer of readera from voluntary 
distributors to shops always leaves a good 
surplus available for the trade. 

We know many readers are being lost 
through what are really quite imaginary trade 
difficulties. Regular readers can help us con- 
siderably by making sure al] their interested 
friends are getting 2 copy. See that your 
newsagent displays. it too! . 


MORE LIBRARY NEWS 


After many months of persistent effort, our 
Bideford distributor has now received per- 
mission for Peace News to be supplied to the 
local Reading Room. Keighley, too, shows 
it again, having recently lifted the war-time 
ban, and at Plumstead Library the paper is 
well-displayed every week. 

Peace News ought to be available in every 
Library, and we urgently request all groups 
and readers to prese for its inclusion in their 
own locality. 


FOR VOLUNTEERS 


There are a number of interesting and 
worthwhile jobs to be done in the Peace News 
office for which volunteer assistance is 
urgently needed. London readerg who could 
spare upwards of an hour a week would be 
very warmly welcomed. 

The office is normally open between 9.30 
a.m. and 6.0 p.m. (Saturdays excepted) and 
would welcome evening workers on Wednes- 
days to assist with the deapatch work. 

Fares will be paid if desired and the 
Manager will welcome news of anyone able 
to assist. 


SATURDAY CLOSING 
Rearrangements of Peace News ataff make 
it impracticable to onen the office every 
Saturday morning, and callera are asked to 
contact ua between Monday and Friday, when 
we are available until] at least 6.0 o'clock. 


GUNS 


BEFORE BUTTER : 
THE 10th. YEAR 


AWILLIONS in Europe will be 
4¥f worse fed next winter and 
spring than they were during the 
war. 

This is what Sir John Boyd 
Orr, Director General of the Food 
and Agricultural Organisation, 
told the conference of the Organ- 
isation at Geneva last week. 

“This state of affairs has gone 
on so long that there is g danger 
that the world conscience will be- 
come blunted,” he declared. 

“Misery will be considered as 
normal, and the efforts of Govern- 
ments and private organisations 
will slacken off.” 

Sir John urged that the nations 
of the world should co-operate in 
financial and jndustrial measures 
to meet the situation, and that a 
World Food Council should be 
established to put the facts before 
Governments so that adequate 
measures could be adopted. 

Austria, Finland and Siam have 
been elected io the FAO, bring- 
ing the membership up to more 
than 50 nations. Spain's appli- 
cation was again rejected. 


New Phoenix venture 


PHIRTEEN coloured children from 
Cardiff’s “ Tiger Bay ” were thi: 
guests this summer of members of the 
Pant-teg Congregational © Church, 
Ystalyfera. Received ixjto homes in 
the village, the children during their 
week’s stay were entertained by 
an excursion to the sea, and later at 
parties given in their honour by local 
children. This new venture, in the 
charge of the Rev. Iorwerth Jones of 
Pant-teg, was part of the programme 
of the Phoerix Group for this sum- 
mer. 
Earlier, another group had left 
Cardiff to spend a week’s holiday at 
a camp in South Wales. 


SAVE EUROPE NOW 


SEN has some 20,000 envelopes 
waiting to be addressed for their 
autumn circulation, and would be 
grateful for offers of assistance. 
Anyone who volunteers by posteard 
will receive a bundle of envelopes by 
return. ’ 

Voluntary help is also needed in 
the office at 15 James St. (opposite 
Covent Garden Station) between the 
hours of 10 and 6, Mondays to Fri- 
days, during September and probably 
most of October. 

Victor Gollancz will broadcast on 
behalf of Save Europe Now in “ the 
Week’s Good Cause,” at 8.25 p.m. on 
Sunday, Sept. 21. 


ERRATA 

The passage in W. H. Gelder’s review of 
“Peace in our Time," in last week's PN, 
which was made meaningless by a printer's 
error, should have read: “* Mr. Coward is not 
above being conventiona). His perpetually 
squabbling Cockney couple are not. really 
worthy of his invention. And do people quote 
Shakespeare in saloon bars when on the verge 
of losing their temper?” 
The author of the article, “ Turin, the fan- 


tastic and wonderful,” whose name was 
accidentally omitted, was A. J. Gowing well- 
known to PN readers for his work on behalf 
of PoWe. 
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Vera Brittain calls 
for more 
Discussion Groups 


SUCESSFUL conference of 

teachers, youth workers 
and parents was called by the 
London Area of the Peace 
Pledge Union on Sept. 2 at Dick 
Sheppard House, 


It was opened by Vera Brittain who, 
fresh from an extensive lecture tour 
in Germany, had interesting and en- 
couraging reports to give of the 
activities of youth clubs there. She 
had been astonished at the tremend- 
ous eagerness for meetings and 
discussions which had sprung up 
spontaneously wherever there was 
opportunity. 


She asked us to try to examine 
seriously the reasons for the inertia 
which was apparent everywhere in 
this country and which she contrasted 
with the extraordinary vitality 
| which she had found there, in spite 
of under-nourishment and bad con- 
ditions. She would like to see a 
chain of discussion groups all over 
this country and she was endeavour- 
ing to interest the universities in a 
scheme for getting German students 
over here. 


An interesting discussion followed 
in which a strong plea was made by 
Mrs. Elsa Hicks for all pacifists to 
undertake some work among young 
people. Our greatest responsibility, 
she said, was to Peace Pledgers of the 
next generation, 


A NEW START 


Ken Woodroofe, at one time Service 
Secretary of the PPU and member of 
the former Youth Committee, thought 
that we could make a new start in 
London and hoped that there might be 
some practical outcome of this con- 
ference. He felt convinced that it 
would be valuable for teachers and 
youth workers to come together from 
time to time to discuss their problems 
and pool their experiences. It was 
very necessary that any committee 
which was formed should include 
people working in that field who 
would examine, with the London Area, 
the work which could be done and the 
opportunities for sending speakers to 
youth clubs. 


Eight people at the conference 
offered to form the nucleus of a 
speakers’ panel and to attend a pre- 
liminary meeting of a small group at 
Dick Sheppard House on Friday, 
Sept. 19, at 6.30. The London Area 
will be very glad to see anyone 
interested at this meeting and would 
be glad to have the names and ad- 
dresses of those who would like to 
receive reports of the conferenc eand 
details of future plans. Enquiries, 
please, to Gwyneth Anderson, 6 Ends- 
leigh Street, W.C.1. 


Peace News ia open for the expression of 
al} points of view relevant to pacifism. 
Artictea in it, whether signed or unstgned, 
do not necessarily represent the policy of the 
Peace Pledge Union, of which it is the weekly 
organ. Nor doea the acceptance of advertise- 
menta imply any endosaement of, or PPU 
connexion with, the matter advertised, 


PLEASE READ CAREFULLY 


LITERATURE, &c. 
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experimental social wk. under Frienda 
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R. W. Hugh Jones, B.A. Music and 
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WEIGH HOUSE CHURCH. Duke 
St., W.1. Bond St. Tube. “ The Gos- 
pel of Peace!” Sun. 
6.30. Social hr. follows. 
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Gandhi’s lesson for humanity 


COMMENTARY CONTINUED 


speedier withdrawals of our overseas 
troops, raising Germany’s productive 
capacity to the 1936 level in order to 
transfer the onus of paying repara- 
tions from ourselves to Germany, 
which Russia says flouts the Potsdam 
Agreements; freezing the American 
Loan and cutting out American food 
imports, and even embarking on the 
development of a Western European— 
and an Empire—Customs Union. 

These unexpected changes were 
chiefly caused by the rapidly dwind- 
ling American Loan, due in large mea- 
sure to the sky-rocketing of Ameri- 
can prices. But they would have 
come in any case, the antics of 
American Big Business merely hast- 
ened them. 


U.S. recklessness 

Me. BEVIN hopes that Britain’s 

battle for economic recovery 

may be won in about two years—as 
nice an example of wishful thinking 
as one could hope for. What are the 
facts? First and foremost is the 
recklessness of American Big Busi- 
ness. I regard it as the 
greatest menace in current world 
politics. Mr. Bevin has confessed 
that he consented to the American 
Loan as a means of buying time. He 
thought we were buying three or four 
years. By securing the abolition of 
commodity controls and price ceilings 
American Big Business sent up prices 
sky high, and halved the time which 
Britain imagined she had bought, in- 
cidently making Himalayan profits. 

That is American politics today, 
when the economy of the greater part 
of the world is largely dependent 
upon America’s resources and thus the 
American dollar! In the interest of 
that dollar the U.S. can do no other 
than finance collapsing) Europe, in- 
cluding Great Britain, and even allow 
the British Empire and other coun- 
tries to stop importing American 
goods, and the British Empire and 
Western Europe to set up a Customs 
Union. But there will be an end to 
this tolerance, for the collapse of the 
American economy is also at stake. 
The U.S. July exports were 
£67,000,000 down on those for May, 
and the fall is likely to continue. This 
will throw a bigger volume of goods 
on to the American home market, 
saturate it, bring down prices and 
force America into fierce competition 
with Britain and others for the world’s 
markets. Meanwhile ‘ America’s 
power of production is rapidly rising, 
as is also that of all the pre-war 
primary producing countries. The 
outcome is obvious. 


A new economy 
qt is equally obvious that the 

world’s hope lies in the de- 
velopment of a new economy. We 
may. adopt it in wisdom and develop 
it in peace, or we may be forced into 
it by crash, revolution and war. Now 
is the time to choose, and if we have 
the courage we could do three sane 
and sensible things immediately: 

(1) Concentrate on a maximum agricultural 
programme; 

(2) Cut out the entire military programme of 
£ 500,000,000; 

(2) Begin to plan a qualitative economy and 
civilisation on the foundation of the politics 
and economy of the small community. 
This programme accepts the neces- 

sity of greatly curtailing our export 

trade. It also involves abandoning 
the 1939 “standard of living” fetish 

—and until that is abandoned the 

maintenance of our military system 

including Conscription, will be inevit- 
able. 


Strav‘s on the wind 


FrROM unexpected sources in the 

~~ _week’s news, I submit three 
quotations which bear significantly on 
the above programme: - be 
(1) A delegation of leading British 

Industrialists on Friday last asked 
the Government to cut its CAPI- 
TAL expenditure by £450,000,000. 

(2) Maj.-Gen. J. F. C. Fuller in the 
main feature article in the Daily 

Mail, Sept. 2, entitled “Are We 
Daft?” wrote: 

“We are clearing out of India because 
we see the red light. Why, then, do we 
not clear out of Palestine and Germany? 
For fn these two countries that same light 
{s ominously glowing. . . 

“Even should Stal'n be bent on Sovietising 
Western Europe, he is not such an ass as 
to auppose that the best way to do so is 
to precipitate another war. He knows a 
better trick than that. . -. It is not our 
100,000 men, even when backed by Ameri- 
cans and French, which stand in his path. 
It is our food gubsidies and the re-indus- 


trialisation of Germany; for he knows 


that a well-fed, prosperous, and contented 
People will never willingly go red. Our 
problem, therefore, is not one of force: 
it is one of consent . .. the problem is 
not a military one at all. It is a 
Dolitical and an economic one.” 

And this: ‘‘ Even should war come, does 
anyone suggest that our 100,000 12-month 
conscripts can do anything other than 
bolt for Dunkirk. In an age of 
aircraft, tanks, atomic bombs, and worse, 
we revert to the Napoleonic system of 
conscription, which ig about as_ helpful 
as if the Navy were to return to Nelson’a 
three-deckers and frigates.” 


(3) When the Editor of the New 
Statesman and Nation leaves the 
polities of the New Statesman for 
the humanism of The Nation, as he 
often does in his “ London Diary,” 
he can delight us thus: 


“ How far England can be self-sufficient in 
food is a question for experts, but not 
only for experts. In Whitehall eggs are 
statistics: in the country they come from 
your own speckleq hen. If the Govern- 
Ment say that we are to go as far ay we 
can towards growing our own food (with- 
out making the absurd sacrifices necessary 
for producing all our own cereals) it will 
gain a popularity that will ,urprise even 
itself. In any case. we must now lose 
some of the artificial industrial prosperity 
of the nineteenth century which mainly 
benefited a section of the population.” 

(Sept. 6). 


The miners 
MPHE trouble on the Yorkshire 
coalfield carries us down to 
something fundamental in the mind 
of British labour. If I read that 
mind correctly, it is coming to the 
conclusion that the price it ts being 
asked to pay for its promised “ stand- 
ard of living” is too high, which at 
root means that modern life taken on 
the whole is becoming too great a 
burden and is not worth the price that 
is being paid for it. It is because the 
more thoughtful worker is not being 
satisfied either in his work or his play 
that he is all too ready to throw 
down his tools. I found exactly the 
same mentality in the United States. 
American restlessness has become a 
disease; it has begun to take root in 
Britain also. The trouble is thus 
moral and spiritual. We shall ignore 

it at our peril. 


Palestine 


MPHE tragedy of Palestine, like 
that of India, is largely the 

result of delayed action. It is a 
legacy of the first world war, of the 
duplicity which victory so often de- 
mands, aggravated by strategic and 
economic interests. The bombing 
plane and the atomic bomb, together 
with the necessity of our leaving 
Egypt, have modified our strategic 
demands, but oi] remains, now pass- 
ing into American hands and Ameri- 
can control. Will the U.S. and the Jews 
stand over against Russia and the 
Arabs? Or will the U.S., and the great 
body of Jews who are ready to accept 
the proposed new terms, be able to 
induce the revolutionary Jews to ac- 
cept them also? And what will the 
Arab League do, especially if Jewish 
revolutionaries continue their cam- 
paign? It is not the Jewish-Arab 
question that is being settled in 
Palestine, but the aggravations of 
thirty years of tarnished politics. 


Gandhi 


QNCE again Gandhi has humili- 
_ ated us all, and taught us the 
meaning of pacifism. In a language 
which everyone understands, from 
the least to the greatest, he 
has taught the human race that 
the human soul is capable of becoming 
the most powerful force in the world, 
not excepting the power of the atom; 
and that it lies within man’s power 
to conquer himself, the Devil within 
him, and thereafter the world, includ- 
ing every form of oppression, domina- 
tion and cruelty. While he 
yet lives it has been decided to erect 
a statue of him, 150 ft. high, at the 
entrance of Bombay harbour, to be 
India’s statue of Liberty. Of no other 
person of the world’s 2,200,000,000 
population could such a statue be 
made. Yet of Gandhi it can justly 
be made. In India’s most critical 
hour Gandhi lays his life on the altar 
of Indian unity, and a spiritual 
change comes over millions of people. 
First it was Calcutta. After 24 
hours’ peace he was persuaded td 
break his fast, against his desire. 
But note the terms on which he 
yielded, as recorded in The Times 
Sept. 5, 1947. 
“ You ask me to break my fast. If I do, 


and there is more tronble, then I shall ask 
you to lay down your lives.” 


What a scorching lesson for every 
pacifist and every religious devotee 
throughout the world! 


WEST AFRICA’S BID FOR 


A National 
Congress next year 


FREEDOM 


LADIES and Gentlemen, British and Colonial comrades and friends,” 
was the rather unusual salutation of the Chairman to the audience 


gathered at Friends House, London, last Monday. 


On the platform sat 


the delegation of the National Council of Nigeria and the Cameroons to 


the Secretary of State for the Colonies, Mr. A. Creech-Jones. 


Disappoint- 


ment was expressed that more British people had not attended the meet- 
ing; the greater number of those present being Africans. 


Here could be seen in action the 
boomerang of war propaganda. 
Nigeria had poured out men and 
treasure to help Great Britain win 
the victorious fight for freedom and 
democracy, only to find, for herself, 
freedom and democracy further off 
than ever. 


THE RICHARDS CONSTITUTION 


Nnamdi Azikiwe, President of the 
Council, commonly known as Dr. Zik, 
explained the purpose of the visit to 
this country. In the first place it was 
to submit a memorandum to Mr. 
Creech-Jones, pointing out that the 
“Richards Constitution,” recently 
imposed upon the people of Nigerta 
and the Cameroons without their 
knowledge and consent, was not 
acceptable to them, and suggesting 
an entirely new constitution. 

Under the ‘Richards Constitu- 
tion,” the Legislative Council con- 
sisted of 44 members: 16 nominzted 
official members, 24 nominated un- 
official members, and 4 elected un- 
official members. The nominated 
members are official nominees and 
hold office at the pleasure of the 
Governor; they are not answerable to 
the taxpayers. The new constitution 
discriminates against taxpayers. 
Women are barred from exercising 
the right of the limited franchise. 
The same is applicable to taxpayers 
whose annual income is less than £30 
per annum, Taxpayers who reside in 
places outside Lagos and Calabar are 
also disfranchised. 


NO CHANGE IN PoW 
RELEASE DATES 


7O change is to be made in the 

rate of repatriation of PoWs as 

the result of the correspondence be- 

tween Mr. Victor Gollancz and Mr. 
Attlee. 

In a reply on Aug. 27 to the SEN 


memorial, signed by 2,000 leading 
citizens, the Prime Minister ex- 
pressed his sympathy with the 


human considerations put forward, 
but pointed out that their retention 
was justifiable since they formed the 
only practical reparation for German 
agsression. He pointed to the diffi- 
culties of altering the plans of re- 
patriation. 

Replying to Mr. Attlee on Sept. 1, 
Mr. Gollancz said: 

“What is so gravely objectionable is that 
Particular Germans are being penalised 
owing to the mere accident of capture. 
Surely any reparations which may be con- 
sidered desirable should fall on the German 
people as a whole. How can it be right 
that a man (and hig family) should have 
to endure this spesial suffering yesr after 
year just because we happened to capture 
him? 

“YT would add that the retention of these 
prisoners contraveney the Geneva Conven- 
tion—not perhaps in the letter, for a 
specious and formalistic defence can no 
doubt be put up on the ground that no 
peace treaty has yet been signed, but cer- 
tainly in the spirit.” 

(Manchester Guardian, Sept. 9). 


Mr. Creech-Jones replied that, so 
far as the constitution is concerned, 
in order to give it a fair chance, the 
delegation should return to Nigeria 
and co-operate with the Nigerian 
Government. “The next step,” said 
Dr. Zik, “will be decided by those 
who sent us here. But I know that 
co-operation with the Government in 
working the constitution means co- 
operation with the status quo. This 
is a sentence of eternal servitude, and 
I am not prepared any longer to live 
in eternal servitude.” 

The delegation re-iterated that 
they are the accredited representa- 
tives of the people of Nigeria. Almost 
as important as the first is the 
second purpose of their visit: to 
appeal from the people of Nigeria, 
over the heads of the Governments, 
to the conscience of the people of 
Britain; to their sense of justice and 
fair play. 


HUNGER FOR LAND 


The land, in principle, may not be 
alienated from the natives, but in 
many ways in practice, this is being 
done. The hunger of the people for 
land was underlined by the delegate 
from the Cameroons, where the fertile 
coastal strip, ostensibly for the bene- 
fic of the people, is in the hands of 
the Cameroons Development Corpora- 
tion. In his view, this Corporation 
was nothing but a commercial enter- 
prise, sponsored by the Government 
who have the right to nominate the 
members of the managing board, 
who were themselves mostly govern- 
ment officials. 

In one of the best speeches of the 
evening, the delegate from Northern 
Nigeria described conditions in that 
part of the country. After 45 years 
of British rule, the people had been 
kept so illiterate (there was only one 
secondary school in the whole area) 
that they were not likely-to become 
capable of self-government. Hospitals 
were almost non-existent: the sani- 
tary conditions were poor with 
hardly any water supply: there was 
no electricity. 


HEAVY TAXATION 


Out of an annual wage of £5 6s. Od., 
15s. had to be paid in taxes. The 
north contributed half of the total 
taxes levied on the whole country, 
but received back only one-third of 
the amount that happened to be 
spent upon social services. 

It is difficult, merely from atten- 
dance at one such meeting, to come 
to a fair judgment upon the problems 
of this particular Colony, but it is 
clear that something momentous is 
beginning to move in Africa. Next 
year, in the month of October, is to 
be held in Lagos an All West African 
National Congress. “West Africans 
—we have one hundred million people 
at our disposal—organise! pile 
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